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AMERICAN 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vor. VII. SEPTEMBER. No. 9. 


WOMAN’S WAY TO EMINENCE. 


No. i. 


Very few females obtain celebrity for any public perform- 
ance. The wide world is not their sphere; but there is a 
field of hope almost entirely their own, and the bright flowers 
which they may cultivate are hallowed by that blessed promise, 
which spoke joy to the heart of our first Mother, when she 
was leaving Eden. ‘The seed of the woman’ it was that 
should repair the ‘wo which sin had wrought.’ From that 
hour to the present, itis in her children that the hope of wo- 
man lives ; and by their conduct and character that she obtains 
her greatest earthly happiness and fame. 

But examples teach with authority and persuasion ; and we 
intend to give from time to time, sketches’ of eminent women, 
good mothers of great men. ‘The first in interest and renown 
to the heart of an American is the mother of our own hero. 
To her memory the homage of the nation has been rendered ; 
she shares, with her illustrious son, the admiration of the 
world — with his name comes her remem>rance ; and what 
loftier praise could any woman covet, than to be like her? 
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386 Woman’s way to Eminence. 


‘THe Morser or WasHINGTON.’ 


‘ There was a fine mixture of energy and dignity in the 
character of females of the higher ranks, in our olden time. 
We of modern days, to whom languor and luxury are dear, 
allege that it was carried too far. We complain that it involv- 
ed reserve and sternness. Perhaps, we are not sensible that 
we verge so palpably to the other extreme, as to retain in our 
style of manners scarcely the shadow of that power by which 
folly is checked and frivolity silenced. 

‘ The Mother of Washington, has been pronounced a model 
of the true dignity of woman. She seemed to combine the 
Spartan simplicity and firmness, with the lofty characteristics 
of a Roman matron. With a heart of deep and purified affec- 
tions, she blended that majesty which commanded the rever- 
ence of all. At the head of a large household, whose charge, 
by the death of her husband, devolved solely on her, the en- 
ergy of her tireless superintendence preserved subordination 
and harmony. ‘The undeviating integrity and unshaken self- 
command of her illustrious son, were developments of her 
own elements of character, — fruits from those germs which 
she planted in the soil of his infancy. To the inquiry, what 
course had been pursued in the early education of one, whom 
not only America, but the world, regards with honor, almost 
divine, she replied, —‘his first lesson was to obey.’ It was 
her dignity of manner, courteous, yet rejecting all ostentation, 
and content to array itself in the ‘ plain and becoming garb of 
the ancient Virginian lady,’ — that elicted from those accustom- 
ed to the pomp and gorgeous costume of European courts, the 
high praise, that ‘tf was no wonder that a country which pro- 
duced such mothers, could boast such a man as Washington.’ 

He therefore who has been likened to Fabius — to Cincin- 
vatus and other heroes of antiquity, only to show how greatly 
he transcended them by being a christian, — he who has made 
the hallowed shades of Mount Vernon, as sacred to the patriot 
as the shrine at Mecca to the pilgrim, -— shares his glory with 
her who wrought among the rudiments of his being with no 
careless or uncertain hand. ‘The monument which now des- 
ignates her last repose — which her native clime should have 
hasted to erect but which private munificence exulted to 
rear — speaks strongly and eloquently to her sex. It bids 
them impress the character of true greatness upon the next 
generation. Jt warns them to prepare by unslumbering 
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efforts for this tremendous responsibility. It reminds them 
that in their appointed ministrations they are but ‘little lower 
than the angels.’ And let her who is disposed to indulge in 
lassitude or to trifle away the brief season of her probation, — 
or to forget that she may stamp an indelible character either 
for good or evil, on some immortal mind, go and renounce her 
errors, — and deepen her energies and relumine her hopes at 


the tomb of ‘ the Mother of Washington.’ 
[From the Southern Literary Messenger. — By Mrs Sigourney. } 


‘Tue Moruer or Cuvier.’ 


‘M. Cuvier was a very feeble child, and the cares of his 
excellent mother, during the extreme delicacy of his health, 
left an impression on his heart which was gever effaced, even 
in his latest years, and amid the absorbing occupations of his 
entire life. He cherished every circumstance connected with 
her memory ; he loved to recall her kindnesses, and to dwell 
upon objects, however trifling, which reminded him of her. 
Among other things he delighted in being surrounded by the 
flowers she had preferred; and whoever placed a boquet of 
red stocks in his study or his room, was sure of being reward- 
ed by his most affectionate thanks for bringing him what he 
called “ the favorite flower.”’ 

‘ But this well-judging parent did not confine her cares to his 
health alone ; she devoted herself equally to the formation of 
his mind, and was another proof of the influence that a moth- 
er’s early attentions frequently shed over the future career of 
her son. She guided him in his religious duties, taught him to 
read fluently at the age of four years, took him every morning 
to an elementary school, and though herself ignorant of Latin, 
so scrupulously made him repeat his lessons to her, that he 
was always better prepared with his tasks than any other boy 
at school. She made him draw under her own inspection ; 
and by constantly furnishing him with the best works of his- 
tory and general literature, nurtured that passion for reading, 
that ardent desire for knowledge, which became the principal 
spring of his intellectual progress.’ 

[Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. — By Mrs A. Lee. | 


‘Tue Moruer or Roscokr.’ 


The parents of Roscoe were in humble life ; of his mother, 
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388 Familiarity with Evil. 


Elizabeth Roscoe, he thus speaks. After saying that he was 
put to school to a Mr Martin at six years of age, he goes on. 


‘ To his care and the instructions of a kind and affectionate 
mother, I believe | may safely attribute any good principles 
which may have appeared in my conduct during my future 
life. It is to my mother | owe the inculcation of those senti- 
ments of humanity, which became a principle in my mind. 
Ner did she neglect to supply me with such books as she 


thought would contribute to my literary improvement.’ 
[Life of William Roscoe.— By his sonHenry Roscoe. 2 Vols.] 


The maternal influence, in moulding these wonderful minds, 
is a triumph of which our sex may well be proud ; the suc- 
cess should inspire the exertions of every parent. The 
hero, the philosopher, and the philanthropist, were, by their 
judicious mothers, severally trained in a way which developed 
the best dispositions of their nature, and strengthened their 
powers for the peculiar depaitment in which the genius of 
each mind was to be tested. ‘True, no prescience of the ma- 
ternal heart could discern this fitness ; but there is a connex- 
ion between duties performed and blessings secured, which is 
always certain. The faithful mother may not see this fulfil- 
ment during her life ; but she can and will feel its benignant 
and cheering hope. Let her labor and pray, and she will be 
rewarded. 


FAMILIARITY WITH EVIL, 


Ir is a humiliating truth, that evil, under whatever guise, becomes less 
hideous when we have accustomed ourselves to look upon it; at the first 
glance, we start back appalled at the unholy apparition: we hate it equally 
for itself, and for the effect which it produces of our own hearts: well it is 
for us if we look not again; if we turn back upon the path by which we 
came, and avoid all further contact ; at the second glance, if we are daring 
enough to meet the trial, we shudder and sicken, but we experience less 
loathing than before. Imperceptibly our eye becomes accustomed to the 
phantom before which we once quailed, and at length, in the empty pride 
of our own self-created security, we dally with the gems and flowers which 
are wreathed about the loathsome shape, even though we know that they 
have become poisonous by the contact. 
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A To Louisa. 389 
TO LOUISA. 


Orr has my harp, Louisa, sung, 

When both were gay, and both were young. 
Oft in my early matron years, 

When first I knew life’s cares and fears, 
Turned still to thee, Louisa, dearest, 

The friend that to my heart was nearest. 


I see the tiny mark of blue,” 

Of fairy crescent, heaven’s own hue ; 
A gem not hid by braid or curl, 

A turquoise set in bed of pearl. 

i Oft marvelled we what fairy sprite, 
i” Before Louisa saw the light, 

s Selected thee, instead of me, 

To stamp with hue of constancy. 
Rowson, you know, would often say, 
If ere my darling girl should stray, 
At once the wand’rer would be known 
% Simply by this bright mark alone. 
ha Well it became thy lily skin — 

Pure as the mind that reign’d within ; 
No rose disturbed the sinless white, 
No marble ere more fair, or bright. 


How lovely look’d our village then, 
Loveliest of all the haunts of men — 
When we at early peep of dawn, 

Rose lively as the bounding fawn. 

Our ponies at our nod were ready, 

Sure none more active, faithful, steady ; 
Untaught by R to hold the rein, 
Nor of equestrian skill were vain. 

How sweet the breeze — each breath was balm, 
The summer morning cool, and calm, 
Ere yet the sun with upward ray 

Had waked the fervid heat of day, 

s Or dried the dew-drops on the spray, 

> We sought the brook’s meandering maze, 
| And often in the morning haze 

Would list the merry song of bird, 

Who sung unseen, but not unheard. 


* Small blue markin the middle of her forehead. 
F VOL. VII. — NO. IX. 33* 
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To Louisa. 


Youth, innocence was our protection, 
Safe in our neighbor’s kind affection ; 

Well known to all, in early ride, 

No beau, or fopling at our side, 

To guide from one lane to another, 

Or see us safely home to mother. 

When sauntering past the breakfast hour 
Discussing some sweet woodland flower, 
We heeded not the flight of time 

Till roused by school-bells merry chime — 
Hurried and found our breakfast laid 

By hand of sister or handmaid — 

Then soon our pencils were displayed, 
Those sunny days were ne’er too long, 
Lured with our pencils — charmed with song : 
We drew with zeal, if not with art, 
Landscapes and flowers with all our heart. 
1 doubt if the immortal West, 

Ere viewed his work with greater zest, 
Than we ‘ Lodona’s’ * tresses straying, 

In limped stream dissolving, playing, 

Or ‘ Wood boy,’ ‘ Gleaner,’ Billet-doux, 
Dressed out in charms forever new. 

As in my nursery long they hung 

When ditties to my babes I’ve sung, 

I thought how harmless was our joy, 
Unmixed with passion’s base alloy. 

Oft they have waked some youthful feeling 
Which time’s dark mantle was concealing ; 
Hid like lov’d Parents in the tomb, 

Whose kind hearts cheer’d our life’s young bloom. 
Who dwelt too fondly on each grace — 
Too fondly on each daughter’s face ; 
Whose love would make us rivals, dear, 
But that our hearts were too sincere ; 

I loved far more than ere did you, 

And sure with greater reason too. 

And much I grieve in life’s decline, 

My lotis cast so far from thine, 


The dearest friend of ‘ Auld lang Syne.” 
M. M. 


* Names of various paintings. 
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ELLEN ORNE, A DOMESTIC TALE. 
By Mrs Jane E. Locke. 


‘ There’s beauty all around our paths if but our watchful eyes, 
Will trace it mid familiar things and through their lowly guise.’ 
Mrs Hemans, 


My purpose at present is not to relate a startling catastrophe 
or range the regions of romance and fiction, for something of 
the marvellous, Lleave that for those whose pens are as ‘of 
iron or the point of a diamond.’ For myself ! am a creature 
of sentiment, living, if | may be allowed the phrase, in the 
depths of the heart ; and, therefore, | must deal only in those 
things that have been, and that are connected with its secret 
windings. But fortunately, human nature is a volume vast and 
deep, presenting every variety of the grand and beautiful, and 
real life to the instinctive eye a drama diversified with every 
shade of misfortune and wretchedness, of joy and bliss. Is 
this last denied ? my own heart is the voucher ; I go no further. 
The most unevéntful and unincidental life may have periods 
in it, mighty as a Byron’s lyre could reach, or a Cooper’s pen 
portray ; nay, more, there may have been feelings and senti- 
ments in it beyond the power of either. We need not cross 
the Atlantic, or search the Polar regions for heroes or events ; 
our own histories might furnish volumes for some ‘ Great Un- 
known, —’ and become the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ far more inter- 
esting, far more instructing to our children, and our children’s 
children. 

It was a hallowed morning — all was bustle and confusion 
through the dwelling of the Winthrop’s. One hour more and 
Ellen Winthrop stood at the altar by the side of one destined 
to become her husband. ‘The holy vow was even then upon 
her lip, the priest had already commenced his address as I 
entered the room. I might describe her particularly. In her 
large dark eye there was visible the deep, unearthly, affection- 
ate resolve, lighted up by the spirit’s elasticity, full of hope, 
full of bliss. A tear had stolen its way from the tender foun- 
tain, and stood upon her cheek like one that crept forth on an 
uncourteous and forbidden errand, the reluctant presager of 
woe. On her lip was a delicate smile that told the pride of 
her heart, and seemed to have come forth to contrast with the 
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tear. Her features were strongly marked and betrayed the 

werful fabric of the mind within. Her mouth was small, 
and delicately contrasted with a large aqueline or Roman nose. 
Her forehead was of that cast which none would call beautiful, 
and her eyebrows large, thick and black, with scarcely a 
curve, were far from the modern penciling, of the Venus de 
Medici. They spoke only of intellect. She had a poet’s 
eye, scanning and deep, which not unfrequently varied its 
color, as its expression varied, from a dark hazle to a lighter 
grey. But her form — it answered not to the stately and ma- 
jestic models of Grecian maids, but was of that slight and fairy 
mould whose beauty and grace is only discernible to the mi- 
nute observer, and such a one might have found beauty there. 
Over her form and face was thrown a sickly delicacy, not that 
of physical weakness, but such as seemed excited by that 
sickliness of heart which only the sensitive ones of earth can 
know. 

Her dress was peculiarly simple, being composed of plain 
white muslin with a broad fold at the bottom, surmounted by 
three white satin roleaus. ‘The bust was plain, no extrava- 
gant production of Persian looms or the rich embroidery of 
Italian maids, concealed the delicately prescribed bosom and 
slender throat, on which even the most sensitive might gaze 
without one unhallowed thought. Her hair was beautifully- 
arranged, and a profusion of curls adorned her forehead, in 
which a single white rose was wreathed and a white lace veil 
thrown over it fell in folds on the otherwise unadorned neck. 
Her wrists were bound by a bracelet of gold, and her hands, 
which were smal] and delicate, were decked with the precious 
pearl and sparkling amethyst, made more precious to her, by 
being the pledges of his love, who now in all the dignity of 
manhood stood beside her. But I have already dwelt too 
long on this description of her person, yet the impression her 
appearance then made, with me now in all its enthusiasm, 
must be my apology. 

It is more particularly her character and history of which | 
design to speak. But the history of her husband must not 
pass unnoticed. Edmund Orne —I knew fim from youth, 
and even from childhood ; and the association of our early 
years, how tender, how hallowed! Even while I write, the 
friends of my youth, some of whom have laid them down to 
their unearthly sleep, and others departed to unknown regions, 
are peopling my imagination with living forms, and uplifting 
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from my heart a pall dark as midnight. Sacred dreams, how 
shall I break the spell! But one of my friends bad floated 
along the uneven current of life, had survived the general 
wreck, and in an hour of unutterable hope and bliss had come 
up before me. Edmund Orne stood at the altar, and what a 
flow of pride and unlanguaged delight was expressed in his 
countenance as I looked upon him. His form and face had 
all the dignity of manly beauty, but sickness and ‘ hope de- 
ferred’ had given to the whole a sort of effeminacy that ill 
comported with the character, and left the tall and sinewy 
frame elegant, even slight and delicate as a girl’s. His 
mouth, which was very prominent, was now slightly com- 
pressed, and the soft and tender expression of his deep blue 
eye told how much of affection there was within. 1 need not 
describe his dress. The fashion of 1820, all will recollect 
who may read this narrative. ‘The rich blue broadcloth con- 
trasted with the white Marseilles, may show how delicate was 
the arrangement of the whole exterior. Neat even to the 
extreme, everything about his person was in perfect accord- 
ance with this part of his character. 

Edmund had been unfortunate in life, and I had often feared 
his too sensitive heart would sink beneath the oppression. 
But when I saw him flushed with hope and joy, breathing 
forth in every look the rich pleasure within ; fervently did I 
hope and pray the meridian of the future might beam as 
brightly upon him as it now rose. I had loved him like a broth- 
er; and at this season of delight how did my heart rejoice with 
his and anticipate the bright fortune with which | hoped, vain- 
ly hoped, his course in life would yet be marked. | remem- 
ber well his boyhood and the strong development of character 
that marked him even then ; and I remember too with bitter- 
ness the sorrows and misfortunes of his laterday. But let us 
tell them. 

Edmund’s father was a man in public life, and a man of no 
stinted mental resources. His boyhood was marked by no 
striking disclosure of character, no astonishing peculiarity of 
his nature predicted a mighty genius or a powerful man. No 
conjunction of the planets or the elements on the day of his 
birth predestined him to glory. But a common birth and a 
common childhood concealed from modern soothsayers and 
prognosticators his future uneven and eventful course. Great 
men are not always great in childhood. But nature, as though 
some wild caprice had seized her, often takes them from the 
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rustic patks of common life, and leads them up earth’s dizzy 
steep to honor and renown. But | should overstep my pres- 
ent design, were I to go back to his boyhood, and thence trace 
the incidents of his after years. His history should command 
‘ the pen of a ready writer,’ and fill a page more exalted than 
my own; aye, and it will. Wherever Columbia unrolls her 
worthies there will the name of Orne be registered. I have 
only to rake him a connecting link between my hero and my 
story. At the age of thirtyfive, he was married to the daugh- 
ter of General , of Massachusetts. In her was united 
every virtue calculated to endear her to her friends and render 
her useful in life, making her an amiable example in the char- 
acter of the daughter, the wife and the mother. ‘To her hus- 
band she was the spirit of his being. He never seemed fond, 
yet when she was distressed, he suffered, when she was in 
sorrow he had woe. But the good always seem to escape in 
haste from earth, one of the strongest monitions of a better 
immortality — and but few years had notched their exit on 
the hills, ere she left him with two sons, the pledges of her 
love, her confidence, and her hopes, and all the legatees of 
her most fervent prayers. She had just given birth to a daugh- 
ter, but she took that daughter to her bosom and departed 
with it, as it might seem that woman’s lot, with all her tender- 
ness, might not be on that lone one through the perilous hours 
of an earthly existence. They were buried, mother and 
daughter, together in one grave; yet the husband and the 
father did not wander nightly there to weep and let the gush 
of feeling forth. As soon as the heavy clods were replaced 
he hurried with his little ones from the spot, while their health- 
ful cheeks were bathed in tears, they scarcely knew why, and 
did not walk among the tombs again. He would have gone 
farther at any time the other way, nay, he would sooner have 
gone to the arctic regions than to that desolate spot where all 
his youthful joys and hopes kept silence with the dead. ‘There 
would not have seemed half the peril to him in crossing the 
Atlantic, as in once looking thither ; and for months and even 
years, as he passed the church-yard gate, on his weekly visit 
to the sanctuary, he turned him with averted eye. Ah, often 
did he wish that Lethe’s fountain were not a mere fabulous 
thing. 

His friends feared the effect of such stubborn grief, and 
there were dark threatenings in it, not only to his future use- 
fulness, but his reason too. Happily these fears were not real- 
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ized, for though his grief never faded into forgetfulness, yet it 
did not break his spirit, and for many years he was a useful 
member of the national council. And who may tell how 
many are the broken hearts that link that honored body, on 
whose destinies dignities and titles weigh heavier than the 
clods, and in whose bosoms the trumpet voice of fame serves 
but to awaken bitter recollections, or call up buried joys and 
make them feel the loneliness of earth still more, while their 
homes are desolate and no fond one there to share their glory 
or their pride. 

Mr Orne came and went like others at his country’s bidding, 
‘where duty. went, he went,’ but there was always a strange 
silence on his lip, that never stirred to wedded joys, or first 
love ; yet he mingled in the court and joined the festive board 
as other men. But ever after there wasa weedy grave in the 
little church-yard of , with no enclosure about it, and no 
pathway to it worn by the nightly lingerings of the mourner’s 
feet, and no lettered stone to tell in the tender strain of Brai- 
nard 


‘ Whose was immortal bliss, and whose was mortal woe.’ 


His two sons, Edward and Samuel, were too young when the 
pall of death was let down upon the joy of theirsurviving pa- 
rent’s heart to recollect much of the blessing thus early torn 
away. But ia after years they felt bitterly the void upon 
their father’s hearth ; they could not but feel it, for what kind- 
ness or what tenderness like that of a mother’s. And as they 
saw the desolation and the wreck that this event had made, 
they had almost committed sacrilege and wished her back 
from heaven. Immediately after the death of Mrs Orne, the j 
boys were placed under the care of a distant female relative : 
who took the charge of their father’s household affairs. Left a 
alone to the direction of a stricken and thereby too indulgent i | 


parent, and the common care of one whom they neither re- 
spected nor feared, it would not have been strange had our 
hero been wayward in his youth ; however, he grew up with ) 
no fashionable vices or degrading habits. The pride of his a 
heart, and his native sense of dignity, forbade his alliance to 
anything mean. With a mind that could lay open the ab- 
struse and difficult, he possessed an effeminate temperament, Bie 
and much of that melting sensibility that often falls on man ie 
like Eden’s curse. In truth he was a scholar, and he thirsted Ae 
ardently for a name upon the pages of his country’s record. 
But physically feeble, (and it often seems the lot of the sen- ee 
timentalist, whether man or woman, to stand and pine, and ies 
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wither amid the very beauty and freshness of earth!) he 
felt that close application to study might ruin his health, and, 
therefore, after a common academical education, he engaged in 
the mercantile profession, in the house of A. B. & Co. whole- 
sale dealers in Boston ; while his younger brother at the sare 
time was sent to , preparatory to a collegiate course. 

It isa melancholy period when families thus make their 
egress from beneath the parent roof, to act their various parts 
in life. ‘True, they are frequently called together again on 
some festal occasion, or to complete a mourning household, 
yet they never link in childhood’s bond again. ‘Their hopes, 
their fears, their joys, their sorrows, all, all, start'up without 
their childhood’s home and flourish or fade unconnected with 
all within. Its interest to them often become like the stran- 
ger’s interests, its cares the stranger’s cares. ‘Thus early divided 
in pursuits the attachments of brotherhood are in a measure 
lost. But it is due the character of one who still lives to fill 
an honorable rank in life, here to mention that in the present 
instance it was not so. Amid the vicissitudes of life and in 
their diverging course, the brothers never forgot they were 
of one family, that the same blessings from their sainted moth- 
er’s lips were poured on each, and that they two were all of 
one household. It was often remarked of Edmund, that he 
had too much heart for earth. He thirsted alone for the del- 
icate and the tender of every element. So little did he feel 
with the world around him, that 


‘The wise 
Shook their white aged heads o’er him, and said 
Of such materials wretched men were made.’ 

And did they prophecy correctly? The sequel will tell. 
But his present situation was not congenial with his feelings, 
such a one would be more at home struggling with poverty 
and want amid the burstings of the heart, and pouring on the 
world its burning lava, than in digging diamonds from Potosi’s 
mine. Though Mr Orne had an honorable name to give his 
sons, he had not wealth, therefore Edmund felt it necessary 
"to check his unearthly aspirings for a time at least, and as his 
present business did not promise him a very large reward, he 
accepted an opportunity for employment in an.agency to South 
America. His friends had many fears for his health as he 
was about to expose hiinself to that sickly, southern sun, but 
the opportunity promised so much, they could not withhold 
him, and he left his kindred and his country and departed. 
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* % * * 


It was a sultry midsummer eve, when a travelker was seen 
wearily wending his way up Franklin Street,in Boston. His 
features were haggard and keen, and his bronzed visage told 
of exposure to sun and wind, and bespoke him from a south- 
ern climate. His form, though it rose in all the dignity of 
manhood, betrayed feebleness and lassitude, and showed that 
sickness and misfortune had been his only companions. He 
scarcely turned his head to notice the various objects that he 
passed, and his thoughts seemed intent on something that the 
outward vision could not scan. Though in the midst of fa- 
miliar friends, he appeared a stranger in a strange land, and 
so changed was he that none recognised in the sunburnt weary 
traveller the lofty bearing and manly brow of Edmund Orne ; 
and he passed on unknowing and unknown. The city had 
lost its charms, and indeed the very world its allurements. 
He had Jeft his native shores elate with hope, with ambition 
high and anticipations proud. 

‘ But there misfortune followed him, 
And sickness with her livid eye 
’ There sought him out, and laid her hand, 
Her withering hand, upon his brow, 
And made him feel a pilgrim there, 
And that his place on earth was not 
In that far sunny land.’ 

And he now stood upon his native soil as one whose coun- 
try’s bonds were all dissevered. The lights of his youth were 
quenched. Disappointment and sickness and misfortune had 
clustered around him, and from this his character took its future 
stamp. Unable to engage in the active pursuits of life, he 
proceeded to his father’s residence and there for a time re- 
mained, often yielding himself to melancholy and despair, yet 
still too proud to sink. It was at this period that Ellen Win- 
throp visited his native village, and their meeting was like the 
meeting of shadows, — thought and soul] assimilated. With 
his ambition all his hopes of happiness from aught but the 
sympathy of woman’s heart had departed. ‘The streams from 
which he had drank, whose sources were at the confluence of 
the Euphrates and Kiddekel had poured out their last drop, and 
the beds over which they had sparkled, seemed but to possess 
the poison and destruction of Asphaltides. His energy had 
died, and he felt that he would the grave could cover alike his 
misfortunes and his faults, were there ought of woman’s form 
to mourn him, or save him from the dire complete fulfilment 
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es of Antony’s remark in relation to one who merited no prouder : 
lot than he— 
And none so poor to do him reverence,’ 
Now lies he there. 
4 But with Ellen there came a renovation of the whole man ; 4 
_ the current of his better days flowed backward o’er him and | 4 
im refreshed and fertilized the heart, and joy sprang up with i 
| i: spontaneous growth. But she — bred in the deep retirement i 
a” and rusticity of the country, had come forth as unacquainted | 
t as uncontaminated with the world. Ignorant of its deceit, its ; 
bd fraud and its treachery, she had not learned to roll the instinc- j 
ie tive eye of suspicion in its chafed socket, or shrink from its 4 
va allurements with a sickening chill, or with a forbidding reserve 4 
q recoil within herself as though afraid of its polluting touch. | 


With a heart too nicely wrought and delicately disposed to 
hug with fondness the heartless enjoyments of earth, she could td 
smile on its novelty, laugh in its mirth, and feel in its senti- : 
ment as if these were indeed her being. She seemed to look 
around as on an eminence above the scorn and dislike of the 
world, too proud to share its sympathies, and too rich to crave 
its luxuries ; she possessed few of those charms that distinguish 
a female in the fashionable world, yet wherever she moved 4 
in society, she commanded respect and esteem, and the great : 
ones stood aside as she passed, scarcely knowing why, choos- ia 
fl ing not to acknowledge her superiority, yet feeling an irresis- 
i tible awe for the granduer and loftiness of spirit she possessed. 
The majesty of mind will be felt wherever it is known, though 
surrounded by a life of error, or though it flourish in the cot- 
tage or the palace. Ellen possessed also a wild, creative im- 
agination, or, in the technics of Phrenology, the organ of 
Ideality large ; a bold, masculine power of thought united with 
a heart so soft and sensitive that it seemed a very curse. Of- , 
ten was it deemed weakness and often construed to sullenness, Ls 
and withal she possessed a spirit so untamed and proud, that | 
none could overreach it. In truth, she was far from what is 
| { i called a perfect being, and she scorned to be of that class who “ 
| » pass smoothly along through life — a mere passive thing, with- u 
out awakening any uncommon sentiment of admiration or dis- 7 

. like. She aimed to impress deeply, and she succeeded, for it o 
was her lot to secure the most devoted friendship or buffet the 
bitterest enmity. Hers were the most determined virtues that 1 
»» dazzle without being even fully understood, and her faults | 
made a character of their own. Even in her very childhood 
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she was a thing all stubbornness or sensibility. 1 have dwelt 
long, too long on this description of her character, still it seems 
undefined and unfinished. But my pen could not more accu- 
rately describe her ; for, as I have said, she seemed to possess 
nothing in common with the world. Her sentiments, her 
feelings, her joys, her sorrows, nay, even her sicknesses, and 
bodily infirmities wore an independent cast and seemed pecu- 
liar to herself. 

There are hearts that in the intimate and even common ac- 
quaintances of life, seem to go forth with all the ardor of youth 
and all the frankness of tried friendship, still to their bosom 
friends inexplicable, and strangers, in reality known to few 
and alone in the midst of the world’s millions. We some- 
times meet with such, but they are rarer than the comet’s 
blaze, melting as its reddened vapor, and in their orbit as ec- 
centric and unknown, and need a microscopic eye to tell their 
visitation. 

It was Ellen’s misfortune, (for that one is most unfortunate 
in the world who is least modelled like it,) to possess such a 
temperament. With no being on earth had she held sympa- 
thy up to this hour. But in Edmund Orne seemed to con- 
centrate every wandering ray from the majestic and powerfully 
overheated orb of her imagination. She was not only pre- 
pared to love with the fervor and strength of woman, but from 
her natural constitution it must have been, it was, the whole 
business of her life. But as 1 have chosen the by-path of 
narrative rather than the public road, the beaten track, I shall 
not in the common way detail the many romantic periods and 
striking incidents to which fiction could add no beauty and fan- 
cy no coloring through their long and _ peculiar intimacy, till it 
arrived to the one grand yet common event with which I have 
introduced my story. ‘The world could scarce present another 
instance of affection so pure, so deep, so exhaustless. ‘The 
ceremony passed and their vows were registered where nought 
of earth could abrogate the writing. 

That this is a matter-of-fact world, we all have proved, but 
to Edmund and his bride the reality soon came with more than 
a sober, with a desolating power. Ellen was yet to learn that 
duty, kindred, and society all had claims to urge upon them. 
Still she could not endure the idea, and Edmund had been 
so devoted to her that she could not bear any other thing 
should share a thought of his, or that the world should breathe 
upon him. But they were poor and the spirit of love with all 
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its mystery and magic could not alone furnish the necessaries 
of life. It ever professes to prefer the lowly roof with its rus- 
tic board, to the lofty palace and the show and parade of roy- 
alty ; but with all its wonderwork it cannot create ‘ from airy 
nothingness’ the solids that support the body ; and Edmund, 
though as enthusiastic and untramelled in his affections as a girl, 
did not forget the necessity of exertion to obtain support fo: 
himself and Ellen. Soon, therefore, instead of the leisurely 
‘ Jady’s man,’ he was known but by a hurried business tread, 
and with his devotion to business there came over his charac- 
ter a change, visible, if to none else, to the wife of his bosom, 
a neglect of the trifles that make up our daily happiness and 
domestic felicity. Not that he felt less, asthe sequel will show, 
but the fault was that he neglected, in his business cares, the 
inanifestation of those little kmdnesses and attentions to which, 
in married life, so much importance is attached. 

I am not quite certain, but I think it is the author of ‘ Dun- 
allen,’ who has said that ‘ happiness is made up of very tri- 
fles ;’ and whose heart has not felt the truth of the assertion. 
Certainly the wife can bear testimony to it. But Ellen Orne, 
romantic and enthusiastic to a fault, made not only her happi- 
ness but her existence depend upon it, and when she saw that 
the epithets of endearment were forgotten, the smile of appro- 
bation neglected, and the caresses of fondness ‘like angel’s 
visits’ and to her as precious, ‘ few and far between,’ her spirit 
began to sink, and there seemed an increasing burden at her 
heart. 

But she did not complain; there was within too much of 
woman’s pride to tell the cause of her affliction. Edmund 
only noticed that her spirits drooped, but the cause he could 
not divine, and in his absence she would sit and weep for 
hours, when perhaps he supposed the world with its affairs 
were flitting lightly on to her ; and when he met her, instead 
of the gay and happy look she was wont to bestow upon him, 
or indeed the angry passionate reproach which he could have 
borne far better, there was a cast of bitter anguish in her eye, 
and the newly gushed tear stood yet unwiped upon her cheek. 
At length, in the midst of his devotion, for it was yet ardent 
and tender, though hoarded in his heart like the treasures of 
the miser, not for every day use, her sorrow gushed forth with 
a violence that nothing could stay. She would often exclaim, 
‘your love is like that of the world, it has passed its crisis and 
commenced its wane, but mine is burning with a deeper and 
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deeper enthusiasm, and will continue to glow with an ardor 
bright and quenchless. Oh, I was not formed for earth, there 
is nothing in the wide world that can hold sympathy with my 
heart, [ had thought I had found its counterpart, but you are 
changed and become like the common herd around me. 
Better to die, gazed upon, worshipped, wept, in the full flow 
of young love’s impassioned and untrammelled fondness, than 
to live on till its enthusiasm has decayed, and its fervor cooled, 
or the cares of earth, have changed it, or the spirit of the 
world passed over it. 

In vain did Edmund entreat, remonstrate, and persuade, in 
vain declare his early affection and himself unchanged. Her 
sorrow had become a disease, which nor kindness nor affection 
could cure or mitigate. And already the body by its connex- 
ion with the invisible spirit, had become diseased also, and it 
was evident there was a wearing away both of soul and sub- 
stance ; and oh, what agony what woe dwelt in her husband’s 
bosom when he looked upon the idol of his heart, and saw 
the finger of death, cautiously but surely winding his clasp, 
and he knew the event was just as certainly approaching as 
though there were no bosom to heave, and no eye to moisten, 
for the laws of death are nota penalcode. Deeper and deeper 
was she drinking of the noxious mystic draught, and faster 
and faster did the current of life ebb on. To Edmund she 
was, in truth, little as he had manifested it, the only connect- 
ing link between him and earth. He loved with a fervor and 
a devotion that seldom stirs the heart of man. He had follow- 
ed her on up to the very threshold ofthe grave, and he felt he 
could not retrace that long and weary way alone; and he 
hoped with her to escape the cares of earth, and especially 
that one overwhelming woe now threatening him. At length 
there camea mild still, day in autumn, when a melancholy silence 
with a bright and pleasant show seems to pervade the very 
atmosphere ; Ellen had appeared unusually cheerful through 
the day, but as the night drew on there seemed gathering over 
her frame the lassitude and wearinessof death. She called Ed- 
mund to her side, he was now as he had ever been, a thing to 
love beyond all that earth coultl offer, a being nearer perfect- 
ion than mortality with her crumbling materials, had ever 
formed beside —she laid her head upon his bosom — there 
was a lingering look -— their lips met — a momentary mingling 
of souls and the sacred stillness of death prevailed. The 
king of terrors had passed. 
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It was now the April of the year ; the violet and the wake 
robin were flowering in the marshes, and on the heath the fern 
and daisy, with their associate sisters were springing into life, 
a plant of the sweetbriar had taken root beside the grave of 
Ellen, and its fragrant buds were now bursting into still more 
fragrant foliage and freshening in the gentle showers. At length 
it became necessary to remove it for a sacred deposite, and in 
two years from the time I saw that happy bride and joyful 
bridegroom, a plain white marble slab was erected, and on it 
simply engraved ‘ Sacred to the memory of Edmund and Ellen 
Orne,’ — but no record of their unearthly love, or untimely 
end ; and now, where sprang that sweetbriar sending forth its 
spicy breath, there stands in its beauty the pride of the New 
England forest, singled out for its most striking emblem, the 
first to flourish and the first to fade. 

Ah, yes, human nature zs a volume vast and deep, present- 
ing every variety of the grand and beautiful; and real life is 
a drama, diversified with every shade of misfortune and wretch- 
edness, of joy and bliss. But, oh! how much of this joy or 
wretchedness is our own work! No woman can ever be hap- 
py herself, can ever confer happiness on those she loves, unless 
she have a well regulated mind, and a well governed temper. 


THE DISCONTENTED SAILOR BOY. 


AL As, for thee, my cottage home, 
Beneath the old elm-tree ! 

For I’m a weary wanderer 

Upon the tossing sea. 


The boundless blue is over me, 

And underneath the deep, 

The breeze is up — the stars are bright, 
And I my vigil keep. 


Alas, for thee, my quiet home, 
Beneath the old elm-tree ' 

My mother — does she wake to-niglit 
To breathe a prayer for me ? 
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Too sore I grieved her tender heart, 
For I was mad to go 

To try my fortune on the sea ; 

I’ve come for weal or woe. 


It’s woe enough for one poor boy 
To quit a home so dear, 

To be with strangers on the deep, 
And shed a frequent tear ; 


Where none will ask him why he weeps, 
Or care to see him mourn — 
Or speak to him consolingly, 
Of friends and quick return : 


To read his bible all alone, 

And kneel to heaven, where 

The voice of rage and blasphemy 
Disturb his stolen prayer. 


My father — he is always kind, 
Though he reproves severely — 
He never tires of pardoning me 
When I repent sincerely. 


There’s no forgivness in the ship, 
If ever I offend, 

{ bear a dreadful punishment, 
For here I have no friend. 


I looked for kindness all in vain, 
And then I hoped for right — 
But met abuse when I had done 
The very best I might. 


So when I walk the deck at night, 
And when I lie awake, 

I’m such a poor unhappy boy 

I think my heart will break. 


My sister — I remember well 
Before I went to roam, 

How earnestly she begged of me 
That I would stay at home! 


Poor little Susan, how she cried 
As if her heart would break ! 
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And lightly clasped her slender arms 
Around her brother’s neck. 


I would not hear — I would not stay, 
I was resolved to go — 

How could I leave the gentle friends 
That always loved me so? 


For now I am a wanderer 

Upon the lonely sea, 

I’m penned up in a ghomy ship, 
With none to care for me. 


The bright green hills, the river blue, 
The long and level plain, 

Where we threw darts— O I am sick 
To see them all again. 


We shot with arrows at a mark, 
And hit five times in ten ; 

We had our games of bat and ball, 
And J was merry then. 


My brother George --he plead with me, 
Full often and again, 

That I would be content at home, — 

But it was all in vain. 


°Twas allin vain -I would not hear, 
I could not bear to stay, 

I kissed them all and dried my eyes, 
And hurried fast away. 


I little dreamed I came away 
From everything I loved, 
To be a poor unhappy boy — 
But so the thing has proved. 


The winds moan wild. The stars look down 
So coldly on the deep — 

I think that I should dream of home 

If I might go to sleep. 


We used to gather round the hearth, 
At dawn and close of day, 

We read the bible one by one, 

And then we knelt to pray. 
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I wish that I could hear again 
My father’s earnest prayer ; 

I wish that I could be at home — 
My heart is always there. 


They used to love me so at home — 
And at the village school — 

I was the captain of the troop — 
But here they call me fool ! 


I’m not a fool — I’m only sad 

That I have left my home, 

To be with wretches, like our crew -— 
I'd rather be alone. 


Our wicked captain — how he swears ! 
It makes my blood run cold ; 

I know he is afraid to die, 

Although he looks so bold. 


I saw him tremble in a storm, | 
When waves were mounting high, 
He trembled — but I prayed to God, 
And did not fear to die. 


it seems tome my mother wakes 
To pray for me to-night — 

I wonder if she’s looking out 
To see these stars so bright. 


She told me, when [ came away, 
That God is every where ; 

And that,He will watch over me, 
And listen to my prayer. 


I think she’s praying for me now, 
And I will kneel to pray, 

That God will guide us safely home, 
Across the watery way 


I’m glad I have a mighty Friend 
Whose eye is on the sea —- 
Til trust in God, and do my work, 


And bear up manfully. 
EVERALLIN 
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THE FATAL MISTAKE. 


Art the time when our gallant Decatur was driven into New 
London and blockaded there by Hardy and Cockburn, who 
were assisted by the treachery of tories, there spread an alarm 
that the enemy were about to land. ‘The militia of the coun- 
try were ordered out in all haste, to defend the coast. ‘The 
order reached the quiet little village of Pleasant Valley, (a 
part of Lynne, fourteen miles from N. L.) at noon, and put it 
into a strange tumult of fear, anger, and patriotic enthusiasm. 
Messengers flew with the tidings from house to house : the 
village bell rung out an unusual note — and the cry of inva- 
sion, ‘ like Scotland’s war-cross, thrown from hand to hand,’ 
spread like lightning far into the bosom of Connecticut. 
Among those whom the tidings roused to activity was the 
pride of the Valley, the young, the high-souled, the beautiful 
Ezra Selden. His heart bounded and his veins swelled with 
the exciting prospect of military service. He was in all the 
warmth and imagination of nineteen, and as he mounted his 
charger to‘ spur and ride’ with the summons— distinction, honor, 
glory floated before his eyes — unclouded by one thought of 
death. The valley troop assembled, and among them all not 
one was so ardent, so animated, so impatient of delay as Ezra. 
His appearance — the flashing of his eye ; the animated tone of 
his voice and the rapidity of his movements, were remembered 
and spoken of after the fatal accident which destroyed him. 
Such was the celerity of their motions that at night-fall they 
encamped at Waterford, placed their sentinels and betook 
themselves to slumber. Selden had however too much 
of the lion in his veins to sleep. He was restless during 
the night; kept his companions awake and complaining ; 
and at last, towards morning, before it was light, however, he 
sprang up exclaiming, By Heavens, I can lie here no lon- 
ger; I will go out and try the mettle of our sentinels !’ 

In vain they remonstrated, he left the tent and took his 
way in the gray, dusky shades of a moonless night towards 
the outposts. It happened that the sentinel whose line he 
first approached, was the constant associate of Selden and a 
resident in the house of his father. Maynard observing the 
indistinct form of some one approaching, and believing that 
the British had landed, brought his musket to a level, and in 
the tones of defiance called out, ‘who comes there? The 
form continued to approach in silence. 
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Again ‘ who comes there?’ Still no answer ; a third time, 
and with the faltering voice of one unused to blood; he re- 
peated the demand, and receiving no reply — discharged his 
arms. 

Then came the answer in the dying shriek of Selden — 
‘Maynard, Iam a dead man!’ The soldiers gathered round 
at the report of the gun, and found the two young friends both 
stretched upon the ground: the one pierced through the heart 
by abullet — the other almost heart-broken by grief — grovel- 
ing the earth and pouring out the language of distraction. 

The alarm of invasion was a false one — but when on a 
succeeding day the mourning soldiers returned to Pleasant 
Valley, bearing the body of their comrade, and the bell sent 
forth the funeral knell instead of the war tocsin — one family, 
a father, a mother, brothers and sisters, felt they could have 
experienced no heavier calamity: the village wept over the 
grave of their favorite ; the old for hopes blasted and prospects 
obscured ; the young for broken affections and severed friend- 
ships. 

The calamity seemed the more terrible as for several gen- 
erations the Selden family had almost all perished by unnat- 
ural deaths. 


TEAS. 


According to statements in the London periodicals, the domestic manufac- 
ture of teas is managed on a large, scale in England; and the difficulty of 
applying any test, except that of examining the forms of leaves, as 
stated by Professor Burnett, is a protection to the almost universality 
of the intermixture of spurious materials, gathered from every hedge, 
with the herb imported from China. Let any consumers of even the high- 
er-priced teas, after breakfast or tea, take the trouble of throwing the con- 
tents of the tea-pot into a bason of hot water; and in nine cases out of ten 
they will find a considerable proportion of the undisguised foliage of the 
sloe, bramble, and other native shrubs and trees. In the cheaper teas there 
is scarcely anything else. In the latter, however the taste is sufficient to 
detect the imposition ; and there is a bitterness and astringency left on the 
palate for hours, 
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EVENING REFLECTIONS: 


Siow circling o’er the beauteous scene 
Comes twilight’s soft and pensive hours, | 
More deeply shades the verdant green, 
And veils from sight the fragrant flowers. 


Even in childhood’s wildest mood, 
This silent hour to me was dear, 
Gazing on yon bright arch I’ve stood, 
And long’d to reach its starry sphere. 


Time winging on his rapid flight, 

Hath many a change of feeling wrought, 
But this remains — and by its light 
Recalls the former dreams of thought. 


But not like youth’s romantic dreams, 
Such‘as did once my mind employ, 
When fancy painted blissful scenes 
Of future happiness and joy. 


I’ve seen those fairy visions fade, 

And friendship’s sacred flame decay, 
E’en love its fickle vow has paid — 
But proved more fleeting far than they. 


Then when the light of hope departed, 
And keen affliction’s bitter stroke 

Has left me sad and heavy-hearted, 
Believing every tie was broke : 


Nor vain the thought, those earthlyflinks, 
That checked the spirits tpward flight, 
In mercy sever’d; now methinks 

But urge me to the realms of light. 


Vow as I gaze on yon pale moon, 

I think of friends who made life dear, 
And ask of Heaven this only boon 
To join them in that brighter sphere. 
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AGNES STAUNTON. 


‘Promise me, Mary, that you will never betray me. Do 
not breathe a syllable of what [ have said respecting Mr 
Richmond. You know there are some unfortunate beings 
who can never conceal their thoughts and feelings, and J must 
confess to you that I belong to that class.’ 

‘ But why do you consider them unfortunate, Agnes ?’ 

‘ Because there are so few in whom we can repose unlimited 
confidence, Mary ; even if we were to meet with many who 
will not betray our trust, it is folly to hope for sympathy from 
all. Nothing is more chilling than to betray emotions to any 
one who cannot participate inthem. Their friendship for you, 
or regard for your feelings, may induce them to listen ; but 
where is the satisfaction in having merely a patient listener : 
No, Mary, we, at least, I, desire something more than that: 
I look for sympathy ; I am dissatisfied unless | awaken kindred 
emotions in the breast of my friend. If I sought nothing 
better than a patient listener, | should be content to utter my 
sentiments to inanimate nature ; in some instances I would 
rather have done that — nature has sympathies which in their 
silent eloquence, are much more soothing, than the heartless 
professions of many who style themselves friends.’ 

‘I know, it is often so, and for that reason I have sometimes 
fancied those to be the happiest, who were able to disguise their 
feelings when they chose. But when we meet with persons 
of this description, are we not too apt to consider them cold 
and heartless ?’ 

‘ Yes, and I think we are very often correct in our supposi- 
tions. ‘To be sure there are exceptions in this, as in every- 
thing else : but the tide of emotions which at times overwhelm 
the heart, will find vent — it is too painful to keep them pent 
up long. When I express my feelings, it is because I cannot 
keep them to myself, they positively struggle to be free.’ 

‘What says Sir Walter Raleigh ? 


‘ Passions are likened best to fioods and streams, 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb; 
So when affections yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come.’ 


‘ suppose Agnes, you would say that a remark applicable to 
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our passions, is not so tothe 9 upon which we are convers- 
ing, yet 1 think the same is often true of our feelings. Those 

whose hearts are the warmest, and kindest, often appear cold 

and heartless, and it is certainly true of myself, that, when 

my feelings are the most strongly excited, I can give them no 

utterance, yet those who are as well acquainted with my char- 
acter as you are, do not charge me with insensibility.’ 

‘ Nor have they any reason to do so; it would be unjust to 

ou. I know, Mary, that some express less and some more 
than they feel ; but we can generally distinguish between hol- 
low, heartless professions, and the sincere expression of intense 
feeling. 1am very free, you know, and have very little reserve, 
but I am sure you could not accuse me of insincerity.’ 

‘ No Agnes, I could never accuse you of that, but will you 
pardon a bit of advice from your old friend who has lived a 
few years longer in the world than yourself; who loves you 
sincerely, and fears what may possibly be the consequences 
of your openness and sincerity. Be a little more wary ; keep 
your emotions more carefully concealed from those who can- 
not share them ; you will thus escape those malicious whispers 
which are ever in circulation among persons who feel no inter- 
est in you ; who know too little of your character, to appre- 
ciate its generosity and candor, and would not scruple to 
wound your sensitiveness, by ridiculing feelings with which they 
cannot sympathize.’ 

‘You do then think me too free— too lavish of my confi- 
dence and affection? Tell me frankly —I shall not be offen- 
ded.’ 

‘ Frankly, then, I must confess that I do. I know that you 
may win many hearts, and indeed, all who know and appreci- 
ate your amiable qualities must uravoidably love you. ‘Treat 
all with kindness, but reserve your confidence for those who 
have given you undeniable proofs of their sincerity.’ 

‘Thanks, Mary. I will endeavor to profit by your advice. 
I cannot remain any longer with you at present, for 1 have 
already extended my visit far beyond the prescribed limits. 
Some other time, we will have a further conversation on this 
subject. Shall I meet you at the ball ?’ 

‘No, I shall not be there. I find that so much gaiety dis- 
agrees with me — it unfits me for my more sober and neces- 
sary duties — you must come and see me as early as you can 
tomorrow, and give me an account of it.’ 

‘J will. What shall I wear? no matter, I only hope Mr 
Richmond will be there.’ 
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‘So do I, for your sake. But do not lose your-heart unless 
you are certain of receiving another in exchange which will 
be worth as much to you as your own.’ 

Agnes Staunton smiled ; said nothing, and took leave of 
her friend to return home and prepare herself for the ball. 
We have unceremoniously introduced our heroine and trans- 
cribed her conversation with her friend, Mary Gray. We will 
now speak more particularly of her. Agnes was the eldest 
daughter of a highly respectable family ; she lost her mother 
while at a boarding school at some distance from home, and a 
maiden sister of her father’s took charge of the family. On 
her return from school, her father, whose former place of resi- 
dence was in a delightful country town, removed to New York, 
that his darling might have an opportunity of seeing more so- 
ciety than she had been accustomed to, during his residence 
in the country. She was nineteen when her father introduced 
her into fashionable society, and being of a lively and ardent 
temperament, she entered into all its gaiety and excitement 
with avidity. Mr Staunton had always been considered 
wealthy and enjoyed all the luxuries which wealth could 
procure. Dress, amusement, everything she could. desire, 
was procured for Agnes: she lived in the midst of friends 
who lavished their affection upon her, made her happiness 
their constant study, and her own heart was ever open 
to kindness and Ry. What could the happy creature 
know of sorrow? Nothing. Life was, and always had been 
to her a garden which produced the fairest flowers. She had 
only to reach forth her hand and pluck them without a fear of 
being wounded by the thorns. Her years had glided onward 
like an unruffled stream, sheltered from the winds and storms, 
reflecting nothing but smiles and sunshine, and gladdening all 
hearts which came within its influence. Mr Staunton’s eldest 
child was a son, a promising young man several years older 
than Agnes, who was established in one of the neighboring 
villages and gave hopes of attaining in due time great celeb- 
rity in his profession, the law. He was, at present, visiting 
the city and was the constant attendant of his sister, whose 
beauty and talents were his pride. 

Among the fashionable circle which Agnes daily met, was 
a young gentleman from Charleston, South Carolina, and never 
was there a knight better calculated to please fair lady than 
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412 Agnes Staunton. 
Charles Richmond. His uncommonly fine person and graceful! 

manners, had quite fascinated Agnes. He approached nearer 

than any other gentleman of her acquaintance that model of 
perfection which her own fancy had painted, and possessed all 

those personal and mental charms, with which young and ro- 

mantic females are wont to clothe the heroes of their imagin- 

ation. Mr Richmond was moreover an invalid, and rather 

melancholy — it was also rumored that he had printed a volume 

of poetry and written several pretty tales for the annuals. 

He had travelled in Europe, and charmed our enthusiastic 
heroine with brilliant descriptions of the countries through which 
he had passed. At times she could almost believe herself 
living beneath the sunny skies of Italy, or pausing amidst the 
classic ruins of Greece ; at others she would imagine herself 
oue of the gay damsels of France, or the inmate of some 
lovely English cottage, with its lawns, its hedges, and its lat- 
tices covered with luxuriant vines — at other times he would 
lead ber through the intricate passages of some ruined castle, 
with its broken staircases, its crumbling walls over which the 
ivy ‘ trailed its long tresses,’ its gloomy dungeons, its ruined 
court-yard, its towers, portcullis—he knew what subjects 
were most likely to excite her interest, and what would best 
draw out her own powers of conversation. She talked with, 
as well as listened to him, and from admiring his appearance 
and manners, soon came to admire his talents and acquirements, 
and to find more pleasure in his society than in that of any 
other gentleman of her acquaintance. 

It was with the hope of meeting him that she eagerly ac- 
‘cepted the invitation to the ball. She passed more time than 
usual at her toilet, for what reason she can best decide. 
Arvayed, at length, to her satisfaction and that of her father, 
she was soon seated in the carriage with her brother, and ere 
long made one of the apparently happy and thoughtless group 
amid the glare and brilliancy of the ball-room, but looked in 
vain for the face she most wished to see. Mr Richmond was 
not as usual one among the crowd of admirers with which she 
was surrounded. She was disappointed — could not be agreea- 
ble — wondered why he did not come — wished she had remain- 
ed at home, and returned thither as soon as she could signify her 
wish to do so with propriety. She mourned, after reaching 
home, over the stupidity of the ball, and retired to her cham- 
ber for the first time in her life, dissatisfied with herself and 
every one else. As she slowly laid aside the brilliant dress, 
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which she had hoped would please Mr Richmond’s taste, it 
occurred to her that she had once heard him say he disliked 
dancing and never attended a ball when he could avoid it. 
This explained all—why had she not recollected it before ? 
Had she done so she certainly would not have gone herself. 

The next morning she walked out directly after breakfast 
to pay the promised visit to her friend Mary Gray, with whom 
she had lived in habits of intimacy and who was in every way 
worthy of her esteem and love. She found her at home and 
in momentary expectation of her. She confessed to her the 
disappointment she felt in not meeting Mr Richmond at the 
ball, and learned from Mary that he had called the preceding 
evening and signified his intention of leaving town the follow- 
ing morning. 

‘ When did he say he should return,’ inquired Agnes ear- 
nestly ? 

‘He did not specify any time,’ replied Mary. ‘ He said he 
might possibly be in this part of the country again, but it was 
uncertain when. He was going to attend his sister’s wedding, 
and afterward to accompany herself and husband on a voyage 
to Europe, where they were intending to reside sometime. 
He should not remain there long himself.’ 

‘ But did he say nothing about returning here again ?’ 

‘Nothing. He will sail in May, and return to this country 
again in September. But Agnes, I am sure he must have left 
his card for you.’ 

‘ Perhaps so— not knowing his intention of going so soon, 
I did not think of looking for it before I left home —1 declare 
to you, Mary, I feel sadly to have lost the last opportunity I 
shall probably ever have of seeing him. I feel grieved, yet 
I see no cause for any great regret on my part. There are 
certainly few gentlemen who can compare with him — what 
do you think of him, Mary ??” 

‘I admire him very much, but I must confess that I have 
seen others who were as well worthy of admiration.’ 

‘Il wonder where —I never did. Do not laugh at me 
Mary, if I ask you one very silly questign. One must be silly 
sometimes. Did he speak to you about me ?’ 

‘ Perhaps I ought not to repeat all he says — but it requires 
more strength than | am mistress of, to resist that imploring 
look. He praised your beauty and talents, and hoped he 
should-at some fuiure time meet you again.’ 

Agnes’s eye brightened as she thanked her friend for this 
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pleasing intelligence, and Mary smiled at the pleasure which 
beamed in her expressive features. As she returned home, 
Agnes strove in vain to shake off*the feeling of disappoimt- 
:nent which would cling to her, as the uncertainty of meeting 
Mr Richmond again, presented itself to her mind. The first 
thing she did after reaching home, was to inquire of the ser- 
vant if there had been a card left for her. Yes there had, 
and a packet also, the gentleman had called the preceding 
evening while she was absent. Again she mourned having 
been at the ball — but there was no help forit. She glanced i 
ner eye over the card—‘Charles Richmond’ P. P. C. a 
. Then he is really gone, thought she, | wonder when this was iM 
a ‘eft. She then hastily untied the package, took off the envel- 
ope. It contained a few songs, which Mr Richmond had often 
spoken of as his favorites. Within, was a note, begging her 
acceptance of them and wishing she would learn them, and 
4 ‘sing them occasionally for his sake.’ The piano was instantly 
opened and each song successively sung —‘ For his sake ’ she 


sung them again and again, and only left the instrument at the 
request of her brother that she would ride with him. In the 

a evening she accompanied him to the theatre, met there all her 

| acquaintances, but returned home again in very poor spirits. 

| Time passed — parties, balls, operas all found her among the 
| gay and thoughtless throng, but it was sometime before she 
t recovered her former vivacity. By degrees, however, it re- 
turned, she thought less of Mr Richmond, and found less time to 
sing the songs he had given her—not that she was so fickle 
as to forget him entirely — Oh no! when she had leisure she 

‘j would often recall his graceful figure, noble face and fascinating 
. manners, and she often avowed that she had never yet met with 

5 his equal, that none of her admirers could compare with him, 7 

hs and none would ever succeed in gaining her affections. Yet why 4 

| should she pine for him? Reason and common sense pointed 

out the folly of such a course. She could not make up het 

| mind to break her heart for one who might long ago have for- 

fm gotten her, and who possibly might have flattered her with his 

' attentions while in town, because her standing in fashionable 

i life was high, and her suitors numerous. 


It is a common remark, that this life is a scene of uncer- 
tainty and change— yet how few feel it! How few in the 
a enjoyment of prosperity and happiness, realise that they are 

g | blessings liable to be withdrawn at any moment. There is 
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Agnes Staunton. 415 
often bitterness mingled with the pleasure we feel on looking 
at the young, in the midst of enjoyment; their sky unclouded, 
to whom the past brings no unpleasing recollections, the pres- 
ent no sorrow, and the future no gloomy anticipations : — and 
this bitterness arises from their apparent unconsciousness of 
the changing world they dwell in. Sorrow and affliction when 
itreaches them, and it must unavoidably overtake them sooner 
or later, finds their hearts wholly unprepared to stand the shock. 
Yet who can deny, that, even then, affliction is sent in mercy 
and love, to wean the affections from the transient pleasures of 
the world and fix them upon that everlasting rock where they 
can be anchored in safety. 

While Agnes was thus situated amidst the smiles of afflu- 
ence, the kindness of friends, and every happiness she could 
desire ; the sudden death of her only surviving parent, came 
upon her like a thunderbolt. He who had loved her with such 
doting fondness, who had made her enjoyment his constant 
care, to whom she clung with all the warmth of affection of 
which her young heart was susceptible ; — her dear and only 
parent was no more. She was an orphan. Nor was this all. 
His affairs were in an unsettled state ; it was discovered that 
he had incurred large debts, which, when paid, would leave 
but little property to be divided among his children. Agnes 
could no longer indulge in the style of living to which she had 
long been accustomed. What was to. be done? When the 
first anguish of bereavement was over, this question unavoida- 
bly pressed upon her consideration. Where could she go? 
What could she do?) What would become of her little broth- 
ers and sisters, who now looked to her? what could she do for 
them? 

To remain in town was impossible, nor did she feel any de- 
sire to remain there. Her brother proposed a removal to the 
village where he had for some years resided. She gladly em- 
braced it. ‘ Life,’ she said to him, ‘ had no longer any charms 
for her, she would try to perform her duty, but felt her utter 
incapacity to fill the new station which was opened for her.’ 
It was with heartfelt anguish her kind relatives and friends 
witnessed the depression of spirits her father’s death had oc- 
easioned, and from which nothing could rouse her. A mar- 
ried sister of her mother’s, offered to adopt one of the chil- 
dren, having none of her own. Agnes yielded to her solici- 
tations and placed her youngest sister under her care. Mary 
Gray was her constant companion, and endeavored in every 
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way to console her poor friend under this heavy affliction : — 
wept with her, sympathised with her, shared her grief and 
pointed out the heaven where comfort was in store for all who 
mourn. Agnes tried to smile to please her friend, but her 
bloom fled, her cheerfulness was gone and her friends feared 
lest she might wear herself away with grief, and sink under 
her afflictions. 

After her removal into the country, however, she began by 
gradual and slow degrees, to improve in health and spirits. 
Spring was calling into life the flowers, and clothing the naked 
branches of the trees with its fresh garment of green. Sum- 
mer followed with all its richness and variety, and its genial 
influence had a soothing effect upon her stricken heart. The 
spot which her brother had selected, was one which he had 
chosen for its simple and quiet loveliness. Agnes could not 
be insensible to its beauty. ‘The dwelling was nearly a mile 
distant from the village and situated on the bank of a pretty 
lake, embosomed among the trees. On the opposite shore 
rose the spire of the village church, and several neat farm 
houses, with their fields of grain and pastures, where flocks of 
sheep might be distinguished quietly feeding, and cattle lying 
lazily in the sun. A long ridge of gently sloping hills rose in 
the distance ; in some places covered with groves of pine luxu- 
riantly blended with the richer and fresher foliage of summer ; 
in others, skirted with fences, enclosing orchards and pastures, 
while here and there a high elevation displayed nothing but 
some half grown grass, and a few trees, and even those were 
fast falling beneath the destroying axe of the laborer, and add- 
ing others to the number of black and unsightly stumps which 
stood as monuments of fallen greatness — the last relics of 
what had once been a noble tree, shading the more tender 
and delicate verdure from the scorching sun. 

As Agnes recovered her cheerfulness, she began to delight 
in the simplicity and retirement of this new abode. With her 
own hand she planted and watered the flowers in her garden, 
and twined luxuriant vines of honeysuckle and woodbine over 
the doors and windows. She was the constant companion of 
her brother and sister who remained at home. They accom- 
panied her in her rambles, assisted her in her labors, and were 
instructed by her, instead of being sent to the village teacher. 
The eldest of these children was a fine boy of eleven, who 
had been, before his father’s death, preparing for college, but 
was not able to return again to school. ‘This was a great dis- 
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appointment to him, but he bore it patiently and pursued his 
studies with the assistance of his brother and sister, and reluc- 
tantly, however, gave up the intention of going to the Univer- 
sity. It now occurred to Agnes, that she might be able with 
her own exertions, to gratify her brother. Edward admiring 
her generosity, suggested the possibility of obtaining music 
scholars from some of the rich families in the neighborhood. 
She succeeded in procuring a few, and the number afterwards 
increasing, she was able with the assistance of Edward, to 
carry her plan into execution. Agnes had received several 
invitations from her friends in town, to visit them, and a brother 
of her father’s who resided in Baltimore, urged her in the 
most affectionate manner, to make his house her home. ‘To 
accept the former invitation she knew would interfere with her 
duties as an elder sister, and the latter she declined from her 
dread of being dependant, even upon a wealthy relative. 


[To be Concluded next Number. | 


THE WIDOW OF BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 


‘I had the honor of meeting Madame Constant for the first time, out of 
her own house, and then I was at once struck with the feminine grace and 
motherly cordialityof her manner, with the variety and originality of her mind ; 
with her feelings; with her smile; and with the peculiar expression of 
her mouth, which, whether smiling, or serious, or saddened, reminded one 
of that of a beloved and lost parent. 

‘ She left my side ; and I was longing in my heart to meet her soon again 
at some other place, and wishing she might like me enough to long for me 
in a similar way, when, after being introduced to my wife in another room, she 
returned to me with her, to make, as she said, a petition; and this petition 
was, that we would waive ceremony and come to her the next evening. 

* * * * * * * 


‘If [had liked Madame Constant out of her own house, much, much more 
did I like her init. She spoke directly and unaffectedly, of what she believ- 
ed I should most like to hear under the roof that then covered me — of her 
husband, his talents, his virtues, his philosophical and political creeds, his 
amiable peculiarities, and of his friends. The roaring of the Paris can- 
non, reéchoing to him in his retreat in the country, seemed to add years to 
his life, she said... He immediately started for Paris; clambered, with 
youth’s vivacity, over the triumphal barricades ; but when he found, some- 
time after, the turn that things were taking — when he saw that for his 
large views, and for those of his party, the barricades had been erected in 
vain — “from that day,” said his widow, ‘‘ my husband never raised his 
head. The doctors indeed treated him for a disease of the spinal chord ; but 
he had no such malady — he died of — the heart. 


* * * * 


‘ She spoke of his literary works, and mentioned that of all the lighter 
ones, * Adolphe” had cost him most care, and was his favorite ; that at her 
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instance, if I rightly recollect, he had suppressed a good portion of his 
writing which originally was to have formed part of that work ; and which 
is itself a separate story and interest. 

* She spake of his friends — at their head was Lafayette. It would be 
impossible to repeat what she said of the affection existing between those 
two great men; an affection, up to the moment of Constant’s death, truly 
juvenile in its moral development, though so venerable from their years. 

‘ « But there was no one who knew her husband that did not love him,” 
she said; and she went on, till she had pointed out, as illustrations of this 
assertion, his sad-faced valet, who entered the room at that moment; and 
last though not least, his glossy, well brushed, over fed Angola cat, which, 
by the way, I had for some time seen parading, and marching, and clam- 
bering about the room, over carpet, and arm chairs, and sofas, — and tables 
of knickknackery — nay even over tables which held more precious or- 
naments — just as if she were the mistress of the house — ay, and a very 
well brought up mistress too ; for with the exception of occasionally coiling 
herself upon a nice table-cover, or a silken cushion, — which, however, 
the daintified animal did not hurt or harm, all her peregrinations were 
made in the most perfect order, and, it might seem, quite tastetully and def- 
erentially towards the various objects, small and great, slight or important, 
which surrounded her. ‘She was my husband’s great pet,” said Madame 
Constant, “she attended him in the morning before he rose ; she followed 
him into his study after breakfast ; she played, or she reposed there when 
she liked; and one day when he was expected to make an important speech in 
the Chamber des Deputies, his friends, finding that he was absent after his 
time from the arena, came to seek him at his house, and a his study, 
saw him quietly reading some book, which evidently had nothing to do with 
the matter in hand ; and when they told him that every body was waiting, 
that they came for him, —‘* What can I do?” he asked, ‘ look there! — 
there’s my cat sleeping in the sun on the papers I have prepared for my 
speech ; and till she awakens, how can I drag her off?” 

We fell into deeper allusions to the memory of Benjamin Constant. I 
shall not soon forget the perfectly simple pathos of recollection and affection 
in which the widow showed his bust in marble, executed by a celebrated 
Parisian artist, and which she had preserved under a glass coveror a console ; 
the exquisite little model of monumental statue proposed to be erected to 
his memory, moulded by the same hand, and the large gold-chased cup pre- 
sented to him by his constituents ;— but, above all, never can I forget the 
flowing eyes, the quivering lips, and the full though subdued affection of 
manner with which she asked me, “are not these delightful souvenirs for 
me?” 


THE URSULINE CONVENT. 


Wuo has not heard of the outrage perpetrated at Charles- 
town? A community of helpless women attacked, and, with 
a large number of female pupils, compelled to flee in the 
darkness of night from their abode, escaping at the peril of 
their lives, from the rage of lawless men, who were demolish- 
ing the pleasant dwelling, with its furniture and dear memen- 
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tos, and who did not feel their fury satiated till the buildings 
were sacked and burned, the beautiful and cultivated grounds 
ravaged and trodden down, and even the tomb, the sanctuary 
of the dead, violated ! 

Such was the first awful act of the drama; the conclusion 
must, inevitably, carry shame, sorrow, and suffering to many a 
heart, and into families, who little dreamed that their sons would, 
within sight of Bunker Hill, bring dishonor upon the 
American name, by the commission of a crime which has no 
parallel in the history of civilized nations. 

Some may think that the various journals have sufficiently 
discussed this affair ; but besides its importance as a violation 
of the public peace, it appeals directly to the sympathies of 
our sex ; itis a cruelty, a wrong to woman, at which every 
female heart must revolt, being committed against women who, 
by the regulations of christian society, are entitled, not only 
to the protection of the laws, but to the protection of man also. 
These feelings must prompt every lady, protestant as well as 
catholic, to condemn the outrage. Still, in order to judge cor- 
rectly of its causes and consequences, information is necessary, 
and this we have taken every means in our power to procure. 
The result we will give in a sketch of the Convent and its 
catastrophe, and, believe that the details, many of which we 
have learned from the Superior, cannot but be interesting to our 
readers. 

The Ursuline Convent was established in Boston in 1820, 
under the care of Madame St Joseph* as Superior. The order 
of St Ursuline are, by their religious profession, devoted to 
the education of female youth ; consequently, the institution 
was, to all intents and purposes, a female seminary. ‘This is 
an important feature in conventual life, which we American 
protestants rarely consider. We think of nunneries as placés 
of prayer and penance, superstitious rites and idle observan- 
ces ; we talk of nuns as beings shut out not only from the en- 
joyments of society, but from its useful employments also, 
condemned to exist without pursuits, pleasures or hopes that 
relate to this world. Such may be the case with some of the 
most rigid orders, the Trappists, for example, but as relating 
to the majority of those who take the veil, it is an erroneous 
idea. The nuns are neither idle nor useless members of the 
State. Those who are not devoted to the instruction of the 
young, are employed with their needles, and in curious and 


*Madame St Joseph died in 1823, and was succeeded by Madame St 
George. 
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tasteful fancy works, which are sold for the benefit of 
the order. In this way they earn their own support. But 
teaching is their great business, and in all Catholic coun- 
tries nunneries are now almost the only boarding schools where 
young ladies are educated. ‘Till the time of Madame Cam- 
pan, we believe, no female seminary, except the nunnery 
was known in France. And many noble English protestant 
families sent their daughters thither to be educated, because 
of the superior advantages which these Catholic institutions 
offered in all that was then deemed the requisite accomplish- 
ments of a high bred lady. ‘To some of these conventual sem- 
inaries particular immunities were granted, on account of their 
being selected as places of education for the princesses of the 
blood royal. And surely some regard is due from our sex to 
that order of women who, through the ages of ignorance and 
darkness, devoted themselves to the instruction of female youth. 
True, the system was very defective, but it was the best which 
the state of society permitted. 

Whether the convent is a fitting place for the education ot 
the daughters of our free citizens, is a question for parents to 
decide. There can, however, be no question that the Catholics 
of these United States have the right to establish such semi- 
naries if they choose ; and we never heard there was any 
objection when the Ursuline Convent was opened in Boston 
for the admission of pupils. It was a new thing, and probably 
the romance connected with the idea of living in a convent with 
real nuns who had taken the vows, and wore black veils, and 
kept themselves apart from the world, had some effect in pro- 
curing pupils. The success of the experiment was soon 
certain ; but the building in which the nuns resided was not 
in a pleasant situation, and they concluded to leave the city, 
and establish themselves where they could have gardens 
and grounds for those exercises and recreations which are so 
indispensable to the health of children and sedentary per- 
sons. In pursuance of this plan, they purchased an estate of 
about twentyseven acres in Charlestown, and in nearly the centre 
of their grounds, on a hill which they named Mount Benedict, 
they erected a spacious and handsome brick edifice. Hither 
they removed in 1826, and entered zealously on their labors 
of improving their property, and ‘rearing the tender minds’ 
committed to their care.* 


*The number of pupils was fifty; the nuns, ten—mnot more than was 
necessary to manage the school. 
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The situation of the place they had chosen was splendid ; 
Mount Benedict commanded the most varied and delightful 
scenery ; Charlestown, Cambridge, Boston, the river and the 
harbor with its islands, might all be viewed from the windows 
of the convent. But when they purchased the estate, its ‘ ca- 
pabilities’ was all it had to recommend it; Mount Benedict 
was a rough, bleak hill, and the land around a broken looking 
waste. In eight years the institution and its grounds were the 
admiration of strangers, and the pride of the catholics. 

The school, in the meantime, had continued to increase. 
During the last year more pupils had been offered than could 
be accepted. ‘The season had been propitious ; their gardens 
were in a state of high cultivation ; everything around them 
looked beautiful and flourishing, and nothing portended the 
destruction which was at hand. 

* * * 

On Monday evening, August 11th, the inmates of the Ur- 
suline Convent, in number sixtysix, retired to rest at the usu- 
al hour, half past seven. All retired, with the exception of 
the Superior, and one sister who was a watcher by the bed- 
side of an invalid nun. The Superior felt some anxiety ; 
she had heard rumors that an excitement was gathering against 
her, on account of transactions which were reported to have 
taken place at the convent. ‘Though she was conscious 
of her own innocence, and had been solemnly assured, only a 
few hours before, by the selectmen of Charlestown, that she and 
her house were safe, and had nothing to fear ; yet her respon- 
sibility for the young ladies committed to her care, could not 
but make her anxious. | 

The ostensible cause of the excitement was briefly this. A 
few weeks previous, one of the nuns, Mary St John, had, in 
a temporary fit of derangement caused by illness, left the con- 
vent, and repaired to one of the neighboring houses, where, it 
was said, that she complained of being unhappy, and desired 
to be taken to a family in West Cambridge. ‘Thither she was 
carried by the persons to whom she had appealed. ‘The very 
next morning she expressed to her brother her desire to return 
to the convent ; and did return willingly, and declared that 
she had no recollection of going away, or ofanything which had 
taken place in relation to it. Yet the circumstance that a nun 
had gone out from her convent, was the theme of much gossip 
and many terrible surmises. Among other rumors, it was con- 
fidently stated, that Mary St John was a young nun who had 
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been over-persuaded to make the profession ; that she stipula- 
ted before she returned to the convent, that she should not be 
obliged to assume the black veil again, but should, in three 
weeks, be dismissed honorably, and allowed to return to her 
friends. It was farther stated that her friends had called for 
her at the time named, and she was not to be found ! 

This Monk Lewis ‘story was mostly a fiction. Mary St 
John had been a nun for nearly thirteen years — she is ex- 
ceedingly attached to her profession, and no persuasion could 
now induce her to leave the sisterhood. She has no recollec- 
tion of expressing a wish to depart in three weeks; nor was 
she ever denied to her friends. 

But these rumors were abroad, they had reached the Su- 
perior, though she did not consider them entitled to any atten- 
tion, till they appeared in the shape of a newspaper article. 

The same day, (Saturday the 9th,) the gentleman to whose 
house the nun first repaired, came to the convent, stating 
the excitement abroad, and requested to see Mary St 
John. This the Superior readily granted, and also permitted 
him to go over the whole house, and examine the cellars, 
where, it was reported, the horrid dungeons were situated. 
He found nothing to justify suspicion ; the nun assured him she 
was at perfect freedom ; that she staid from choice; and he 
promised the Superior to lay before the public, on Monday, a 
statement which would clear her, and remove or silence all 
these unfounded, injurious reports. 

On the next day, one of the Selectmen of Charlestown 
came to the convent, requiring to see Mary St John, and 
to be allowed to examine the buildings. The Superior felt 
loth to have him take this liberty on the Sabbath-day, but 
she was aware that popular excitement is not apt to be very 
reasonable, and that should she refuse him, the clamor might 
be raised that she was not prepared for his search. So she 
summoned Mary St John to attend him, and permitted him to 
examine every part of the premises. He too, professed him- 
self perfectly satisfied that all was right, but stated that it would 
be necessary his colleagues should also examine the house. 
They came on Monday afternoon, three Selectmen, accom- 

anied by two other men, saw and conversed with Mary St 
John as long as they chose, and were shown throughout every 
part of the establishment, from the cupola to the cellar. They 
assured the Superior that they were convinced of her inno- 
cence, and of the falsehood of the charges against her house, 
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that they would take immediate measures to clear up the mis- 
take ; and that she should not be molested. Accordingly the 
household retired to rest in peace. 

But this calm was soon broken. About half-past nine the 
Superior heard loud shoutings, and the terrifying cry —‘ Down 
with the Convent! Down with the Convent!’ 

She called to the nuns to rise, and had herself only time to 
reach the window of an upper front apartinent, when twenty 
or thirty dark forms came rushing up to the dwelling. She 
demanded what they wanted. 

‘ We want to see the nun who ran away.’ 

The Superior sent instantly for Mary St John, but the alarm 
had been too much for her weak nerves — she had fainted. 

The Superior then expostulated with the rioters on their 
savage conduct, in thus assaulting a community of females ; 
she pointed out to them the danger they were incurring, and 
the punishment they would bring on themselves by thus attack- 
ing, in the night-time, a peaceful dwelling-house, and she in- 
quired if they had not learned from their Selectmen, the false- 
hood of the rumors about the nun. 

‘ No,’ was the reply, and then some one in the crowd added 
— ‘Mr Runey (one of the Selectmen) opened the gate.’ 

The mob, however, retired from the house ; they were not 
then sufficiently wrought up for the onset, and the firmness 
of the Superior seemed to awe them. 

But they soon returned, in greater number, and with loud 
threats and horrid imprecations against the Superior. She was 
again atthe window; and now Mr Runey appeared among 
the rioters, and requested her to put herself and household 
under his protection. 

‘ Have you any authority for our protection from the other 


Selectmen ?’ 
He said —‘ No’ — but added that he would protect her and 


the children. 

She replied that the children had been committed to her 
care by their parents, that she could not give them up to him; 
but that if he had the power to protect them, she begged he 
would use it to disperse the mob. 

‘I will do what I can,’ was his answer: and he probably did 
exert some influence, for the mob again retired without doing 
any mischief. This might be somewhat owing to their fears. 
They inquired of the Superior, when she commanded them 
to depart, if she had armed men in the house? and she, see- 
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ing that they were cowardly did not undeceive them. But a 
poor frightened lay-sister exclaimed that they were entirely 
unprotected. 
Whatever reasons induced the rioters to retire, the se- 
quel showed that their malicious purpose was not abandoned. 
A signal fire soon blazed in front of the convent, and the mob 
again rushed forward, armed with stones and clubs, and began 
to demolish and dash in the doors and windows. 
Never till this moment, had the Superior believed the riot- 
ers would proceed to violence; but she now saw that she : 
must abandon her dwelling to their fury. Her chief concern | 
was for her pupils, the young girls that, like frightened birds, 
were flocking around her. We have said one nun was an in- 
; valid. Her complaint was consumption, and no hopes were 
¢ entertained of her recovery, yet she was able to walk about, 
and occasionally perform some duties as an instructress — that 
very day she had given lessons in music ; but terror now ren- 
dered her helpless; and in that state she had to be borne 
a from her room. With great exertions the pupils were all col- 
lected, and the Superior saw them out of the house before she 
4 would leave it. ‘The ruffians had already made their way in, 
and rushed first to her apartment, so that she was compelled 
F to abandon all her valuables, plate, jewels, watches, and a 
‘ large sum in money, which, after her pupils were safe, she had 
intended to secure. 
The trembling exiles, thus driven forth in darkness, and not 
knowing where to flee for shelter, retired first to a green-house, 
at the bottom of the garden; but the mob, with loud shouts, 
were seeking them ; the Superior tried to escape by a side i 
gate ; this was also guarded by the rioters ; and she, finally 
had to creep through a small opening, made by removing the 3 
paling from the garden fence, and with her household, some of 
the little girls in very thin clothing, make her way through 
the damp fields, for the distance of half a mile, till they reach- 
ed the house of Mr Adams, where they were kindly received, 
and humanely comforted through the remainder of this dread- 
ful night. 

Let those who wish to know what the unbridled passions of , 
lawless men can effect, go to Mount Benedict, and look on q 
the desolated grounds and blackened and crumbling ruins, of 
that spot lately the abode of youth and beauty, where all 
around was pleasantness and peace; and they will feel that 
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without law, /aberty is a word of horrid import, and that, un- 
less the voice of public opinion is deep-toned and decisive 
against this outrage, no religious community, no literary insti- 
tution in our land is safe. 

If private pique, prejudice, rumors, are to guide the popular 
mind, and direct the popular arm to crush the suspected, with- 
out trial or appeal, the reign of Nero would be preferable to 
that of democracy. 

It is strange that all Christians do not see the danger of per- 
mitting any one sect to be persecuted or injured, without en- 
deavoring to do it justice. There is a spirit of infidelity and 
anarchy abroad in our land, and if it can prevail by violence, 
to destroy one sect, and do this with impunity, it will soon 
gather strength for further attacks and bolder measures. The 
Catholics must be protected, or the Protestants will not long 
be able to hold their own faith unmolested, nor to worship in 
the temples their fathers have built and consecrated. 

We make these remarks, not that we are inclined to cathol- 
icism, but we would practice that rule which enjoins us to do 
to others as we wish to be done by. We certainly should 
not select a catholic seminary as the place of education for 
our own daughters ; yet candor obliges us to say, that, from 
all we can learn of the system pursued at the Ursuline Con- 
vent, we think it offers, when compared with ‘ Young Ladies’ 
Seminaries,’ in general, its fair proportion of advantages. 
The fashionable accomplishments, that is, whatever renders 
woman attractive in society, have always been sedulously 
attended to in a conventual education. ‘The nuns teach by 
example the gentle and graceful movement and the soft low 
tone of voice, and in these particulars might be advantageously 
recommended as models to all instructresses. 

It should be borne in mind, that there is no standard of 
female education; we have no model schools, founded by 
public beneficence, like colleges for our young men, to regulate 
the system, or rather introduce system into the order of those 
studies and pursuits which should be requisite to form an ac- 
complished woman. Female education is left entirely to pri- 
vate experiments, to chance, caprice, and the shifting breath 
of fashion ; and it is not to be wondered at if the prevailing 
style is superficial, showy, and often useless. 

There have been some remarks, in the public Journals, re- 
lating to the impropriety of protestant parents placing their chil- 
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dren at a catholic seminary, and thus virtually training them in 
the catholic faith. Solicitude for the right moral instruction 
of young females can scarcely be too watchful. It is all im- 
portant that the heart, soul, and mind of woman should be 
imbued with the pure and-holy sentiment of her duty to God, 
and the responsibility which her influence over the character 
of others imposes. But let us be just to the catholics. ‘The 
Superior, in her prospectus, engages to instruct her pupils only in 
the broad principles of christian faith and practice in which all 
persons who believe the Bible, can unite ; and we have good 
reason to conclude she has adhered, scrupulously, to these con- 
ditions. Of all the protestant young ladies, and there have 
been several hundred educated at the Ursuline Convent since 
its foundation, not a single individual has embraced the Catho- 
lie faith ! 


THE DEPARTED. 
The Lover o'er the corse of his betrothed 


Stiuv’p is the throbbing of thy heart, 
Cold is that pulseless bosom now, 
For Death hath buried there his dart, 
And left his impress on thy brow. 


My last tears fall upon thy cheek ; 
Deep swells the agonizing sigh — 

Madly [ call, and bid thee speak, 
And echo is my sole reply. 


Life’s lovely tints no longer flush 
Those dimpled cheeks with vermeil dyes, 
Gone is the bloom — the rosy blush — 
The gentle beauty of thine eyes. 


Yet, as I og upon thy face, 
So purely, beautifully fair, 

The tyrant’s hand 1 cannot trace, 
Such sweetness still reposes there. 


But never more that heart shall swell, 
Sweet girl, responsive unto mine 

No longer weave loves magic spell, 
To bind my own heart unto thine. 


Insatiate Death! thy work is o’er, 
And broken is love’s hallow’d dream — 
Hope cannot reach thy shadowy shore, 
That plunges into death’s dark stream. 


C. R. A. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mrs FLETCHER. 


Our readers will, most of them, we presume recollect Miss Jewsbury, 
author of the ‘ Three Histories,’ (republished in Boston a few years since,) 
and also the writer of many articles both prose and poetic, which have appear- 
ed in the best English annuals. It is but little more than a year since she 
became Mrs Fletcher, and left England to accompany her husband to the 
East Indies, where, we believe, he held some office under the London Com- 
pany. From the last ‘ Athenaum’ we select the following tribute to her 

enius and memory. 

‘It is with feeliags of more than common regret that we have to notice 
the death of Mrs Fletcher (late Miss Jewsbury) on her way from 
Sholapore to Bombay —this took place on the 3d of October last. It 
seems but yesterday since we offered her our best wishes for her health 
and happiness and the long and arduous pilgrimage she was about to 
andertake ; and we cannot but mournfully remember the eager pleasure 
with which she anticipated beholding the riches of nature and antiquity in 
the gorgeous East, and how she wished she could carry with her half the 
books in the British Museum. Alas! the eager and active spirit, to which 
such aspirations were a second nature, is now at rest forever ! 

“We believe that our friend was a native of Warwickshire. We know 
that she was in early life deprived of her mother, and thenceforth called 
upon to take her place at the head of a large family (then removed to Man- 
chester,) with the further trial of most precarious health. These circum- 
stances are only mentioned as illustrative of the energy of her mind, which 
under the pressure of so many of the graver cares of life, could yet find 
time to dream dreams of literary distinction, and in the course of a few 
years, to convert these dreams into realities. An extract from a private 
letter, which has fallen into our possession, dated but a short time before 
she. left England, gives us an opportunity of referring to the progress of her 
mind, in her own words. 

‘“<The passion for literary distinction consumed me from nine years old. 
I had no advantages — great obstacles — and now, when from disgust I 
cannot write a line to please myself, I look back with regret to the days 
when facility and audacity went hand in hand. I wish in vain for the 
simplicity that neither dreaded criticism nor knew fear. Intense labor has, 
in some measure, supplied the deficiencies of early idleness and common, 
place instruction ; intercourse with those who were once distant and bright 
as the stars, has become a thing of course ; .1 have not been unsuccessful in 
my own career. But the period of timidity and sadness is come now, and 
with my foot upon the threshold of a new life and a new world. 


‘I would lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of wo.’ ” 


It was at an early period of her life that she ventured to address a letter 
to Wordsworth, full of impatient longings of an ardent and questioning mind 
—it is sufficient proof of its reception to state, that this led toa correspondence 
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and thence to a permanent friendship. She was also materially assisted in the 
development of her talents, and bringing their fruits before the public, by 
the advice and active kindness of Mr Alaric Watts, at that time resident in 
Manchester ; an obligation which she was always ready gratefully to ac- 
knowledge, 

Her first work, we believe, was entitled ‘ Phantasmagoria, or Essays of 
Life and Literature’ — which was well received by the public. This was 
followed by her ‘ Letters to the Young, written soon after a severe illness ; 
— then followed ‘ Lays for Leisure Hours,’ and lastly, her ‘ Three Histo- 
ries ;’ all of which have been deservedly popular. But many of her best 
writings are to be found in the annuals. She contributed to these largely, 
— also to different periodicals. 

‘ But we think that, excellent as her articles were, they only indicated 
what she would have achieved had further length of days been permitted 
to her: that such was her own opinion may be gathered from further passa- 
ges in the same letter from which we have already quoted. 

*« T can bear blame if seriously given, and accompanied by that genera! 
justice which I feel due me; banter is what I cannot bear, and the pre- 
valence of which in passing criticism, and the dread of which in my own 
person, greatly contributes to my determination, of letting many years 
elapse before 1 write another book. 

*** Unfortunately, I was twentyone before I became a reader, and I be- 
came a writer almost as soon ; it is the ruin of all the young talent of the 
day, that reading and writing are simultaneous. We do not educate our- 
sélves for literary enterprise. Some never awake to the consciousness of 
the better things neglected ; and if one like myself is at last seized upon by 
a blended passion for knowledge and truth, he has probably committed him- 
self by a series of jejune efforts, — the standard of inferiority is erected, and 
the curse of mere cleverness clings to his name. I would gladly burn 
almost everything I ever wrote, if so be that I might start now with a 
mind that has seen, read, thought, and suffered, somewhat at least ap- 
proaching to a preparation. Alas! alas! we all sacrifice the palm-tree to 
obtain the temporary draught of wine! We slay the camel that would bea: 
us through the desert, because we will not endure a”momentary thirst. 

‘** JT have done nothing to live ; and what { have yet done must pass away 
with a thousand other blossoms, the growth, the beauty, and the oblivion 
of a day. 

‘+ The powers which I feel, and of which,I have given promise, may ma- 
ture — may stamp themselves in act; but the spirit of despondency is 
strong upon the future exile, and I fear they never will. 

‘J feel the long grass growing o’er my heart. My ‘ Three Histories’ 
has most of myself in them, but they are fragmentary. Public report has 
fastened the ‘Julia’ upon me; the childhood, the opening years, and many 
of the after opinions are correct; but all else is fabulous. 

«* In the best of everything I have done you will find one leading idea — 
Death : ail thoughts, all images, all contrasts of thoughts and images, are 
derived from living much in the valley of that shadow ; from having /earn- 
ed life rather in the vicissitudes of man than woman, from the mind being 
Hebraic. My poetry, except some half dozen pieces, may be consigned to 
oblivion ; but in all you would find the sober hue, which to my mind’s eye, 
blends equally with the golden glow of sunset and the bright green of spring ; 
and is seen equally in the ‘temple of delight’ as in the tomb of decay and 
separation. 1 am melancholy by nature, cheerful on 

We can add little to these interesting confessions of one whose sincerity 
would well be relied upon. In conversation Mrs Fletcher was brilliant and 
eloquent ; she was active in serving others as well as herself—and we 
feel, as we record her untimely death, that a friend has been taken away 
from us, as well as a bright ornament from the female literature of this 


country. 
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A Lecture DELIVERED BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION, AT THEIR FIFTH ANNUAL Meetinc. By Jacos 
ABBOTT. 


We are glad to have one specimen of the labors of the Institute to com- 
mend to our readers, when speaking of the late session. This commenced 
in Boston, August 21st and continued till the 26th — and if those who had 
not the privilege of attending, doubt whether so much time could be profita- 
bly spent in discussions about education, let them procure Mr Abbott’s 
Lecture, and next year, we think, they will, if possible, be present during 
the course. . The public mind is not yet sufficiently roused to the importance 
of this association. True, it isexercising great influence upon instructors, 
but it should also reach the parents of pupils, the Hall should be the fash- 
ionable resort of young mothers. But the gentlemen of the Institute are 
not sufficiently aware of the necessity of female influence and codéperation; 
although two thirds of the audience, at least, has always been females. Many 
of these are female teachers, who come from distant towns to gain informa- 
tion respecting their duties; and yet some of the Lecturers appear to over- 
look these humble but most efficient laborers in the work of instruction. 
We do not think this is intentional; but it is so recently that men have be- 
gun to consider woman as an intellectual and moral helpmate, that it is 
scarcely to be wondered at if her place in the scale of social improvement 
is yet undefined, and if her part in the duties of improvement are often 
unnamed, 

But we may be allowed to say, that we regret this omission to point out, 
particularly, what instructresses can do. In one lecture this omission ap- 
peared very material. We allude to the able and eloquent lecture by 
Lowel Mason on ‘ Musicas a branch of School Instruction, &c. Mr M. 
recommended, earnestly, that music be made a branch of education in com- 
mon schools; he contended that it might be taught by the masters of each 
school; that there was no difficulty in acquiring the principles of the Pes- 
talozzian method of teaching it; and that little children were perfectly capa- 
ble of being taught to sing, and that they ought to be thus instructed, at 
as early an age as they commence learning to read. Now at that age females 
are, almost solely, the teachers of children ; and yet Mr Mason never once 
alluded to the circumstance, nor did he recommend to the female teachers 
to introduce singing into their schools. This seemed the more extraordina- 
ry, as the pupils of Mr M., who make the greatest proficiency, and who 
he invariably selects to exhibit the effect of his system of teaching, are fe- 
males. He had a large number of these pupils, little girls, who sung charm- 
ingly, and appeared perfectly to understand what he had taught them. If 
females are capable of learning are they not also, capablé of teaching ; 
and should they not be encouraged to make their talents useful? This en- 
couragement is what we want the American Institute of Instruction should 

ive. 

Here we are reminded of the excellent lecture of Mr Carll, of Philadel- 
phia, on ‘ Maternal Instruction, and the management of Infant Schools.’ The 
exordium was rather too long, but when the speaker came to the subject 
itself he showed a warm philanthropy of spirit, united with a wise and 
discriminating judgment. And he submitted a proposition to the Institute 
which, if it be acted upon, we feel confident will work greater changes in 
our systems of education, and be productive of more rapid improvements in 
society, than any measure which has ever yet been discussed. Mr Caril 
proposed that the Institute take the subject of Female Education into con- 
sideration, and offer preMIuMs for the best dissertation on Female 
Schools ; and the manner in which these might be improved ! 

Will the institute act on this proposition ? 

The lecture of Mr Abbott was on ‘ The Duties of Parents, in regard to 
the Schools where their children are Instructed.’, We quote the concluding 
remarks, 
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‘ In looking into human life, and seeing how entirely dependent for char- 
acter and happiness, the child is upon the parent, we cannot but consider it 
one of the greatest of the innumerable mysteries of divine Providence, that 
one human being should be placed so completely in the hands of another. 
The wonder is increased, by thinking how much skill, how much knowl- 
edge, how much firmness, what decision at one time, and what delicacy of 
moral touch, if I may so express it, at another, are necessary, in order to 
succeed in training up the infant mind as it ought to be trained. It would 
sometimes almost seem that God has given to parents a work to do, of such 
intrinsic difficulties, as very far exceed the capacities and the powers of 
those whom he has commissioned to execute it. There seems, at first view, 
to be a want of correspondence, between what, in a wisely balanced plan, 
we might suppose ought to be nicely adapted to each other, — the moral 
capabilities of the parent, and the moral necessities of the child. We say 
at first view, for on more mature reflection we discover simple principles 
which common sense and honest faithfulness will always suggest, and 
which, steadily pursued, must secure favorable results. Among the lower 
classes of ‘society, we find many, very many families of children well 
brought up, and among the higher classes, and those too where virtue and 
christian principle seem to reign, and where religious instruction is profusely 
given, we find total failure. The children are sources of trouble and 
wretchedness to their parents, from the time when they gain the first victory 
over their mother, by screaming and struggling in the cradle, to the months 
of wretchedness in later life, during which they are brought home, night 
after night, from scenes of dissipation and vice, to break a mother’s heart, 
or to blanch the cheek of a father with suppressed and silent suffering. 

* What are the causes of these sad failures ? 

‘Why are cases so frequent in which the children of virtuous men 
grow up vicious and abandoned? There are many nice and delicate adjust- 
ments necessary, to secure the highest and best results in the education of 
a child, but the principles necessary for tolerable success, must be few and 
simple. There are two, which we wish we had a voice loud enough to 
thunder in the ears of every parent in the country ; — these are two, the 
breach of one or the other of which, will explain almost every case of 
gross failure on the part of virtuous parents, which we have ever known. 
They are these : 

‘1. Keep your children from bad company, and 

*2. Make them obey you. 

‘ There is no time to enlarge on these points, but it seems to us, that habits 
of insubordination at home and the company of bad boys abroad, are the 
two great sources of evil, which undo so much of what moral and religious 
instruction would otherwise effect. The current of parental interest is set- 
ting towards mere instruction to such an extent, as to overrate altogether 
its power; and the immense injury which comes in from such sources as 
bad company and insubordination, is overlooked and forgotten. What folly, 
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to think that a boy can play withthe profane, impure, passionate boys which 
herd in the streets, six days in the week, and have the stains all wiped away 
by being compelled to learn his Sunday-school lesson on the seventh, or that 
children who make the kitchen or the nursery scenes of riot and noise, 
from the age of three to eight years, will be prepared for anything in after 
life, but to carry the spirit of insubordination and riot wherever they may 
go. No; children should be taught most certainly, — but they must also 
be taken careof. They must be governed at home, and kept from contam- 
jnating influences from abroad, or they,are ruined. If parents ask how 
shall we make our children obey, we answer, in.the easiest and pleasantest 
way you can, but at all events MAKE THEM oBEY. If you ask how shall 
we keep our boys from bad company,— we answer too, in the easiest and 
pleasanest way you possibly can, but at all events, KEEP THEM OUT OF 
THE STREETS.’ The alternative, it seems to us, is as clear and decided as 
any which circumstances ever made up for man; you must govern your 
children and keep them away from the contamination of vice, or you must 
expect to spend your old age, in mourning over the ruins of your family.’ 


Now who has the greatest*share in moulding the character of the child, 
deciding its destiny and happiness? Is it not the mother? And ought not 
Female education to become a subject of unceasing solicitude with the patri- 
ot statesman, philanthropist ? and ought not appropriations for this purpose 
be made with at least as liberal legislation as is found requisite for the educa- 
tion of males? We hope the American Institute will lead the way in these 
inquiries. 

The last lecture of the course was by Dr Barber on Phrenology, as 
connected with Education.’ The hall was crowded, and the most profound 
attention manifested the interest of the audience in the eloquent Lecturer. 
So great, indeed, was the interest that the evening was occupied in discus- 
sion of the subject, and Phrenology, we believe, was triumphant. 

There are several other lectures and discussions of the Institute we 
should like to particularize if we had room. But the ‘ Book of Lectures’ 
will probably be published. 


Mrs JAMIESON, 


The gifted author of ‘ Diary of an Ennuyee,’ &c, has lately sent out a new 
work — ‘ Visits and Sketches at Homeand Abroad.’ The last New Month- 
ly, while bestowing a large meed of praise to Mrs J., thus compliments the 
lady writers of Great Britain. 

‘This, if not the golden age, may surely be termed the intellectual age 
of woman. It is with proud and gratified feelings we enumerate those 
who, within a few months, have sent forth prose works of striking merit and 
great interest. Miss Edgeworth, so deservedly valued by those of the past 
and those of the present time: — Mrs Hofland, the gentle, the wise, the 
kind monitress, — Miss Porter, recording the fine chivalrous spirit of other 
days, — Miss Landon, whose gay and brilliant pen glances like an arrow 
and dazzles like a sun-beam, — the polished intellect and sound sense of 
Mrs Austin, — the keen and pointed intelligence of Mrs Gore, — the sub- 
lime and dignified knowledge of Mrs. Somerville, — the unostentatious pie- 
ty of the author of ‘ a Morata,’ — the popularity achieved by the 
‘ Bucaneer,’ — the playful, yet most pleasant records of Miss Mitford, — and 
oo last, not least, the accomplished Mrs Jamieson, author of the work 
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432 Books and Authors. 


Tre Youts’s Letrer WrirEeR oR THE EpisTOLARY ART MADE 
PLAIN AND EASY TO BEGINNERS THROUGH THE EXAMPLE OF HENRY 
Moreton. By Mrs John Farrar— New York’: Bartlett & Rayner 
pp. 155. 


This little Volume is written by a lady who has already shown hersel! 
thoroughly acquainted with what will best amuse and instruct young people. 
Though small, it is complete in itself, and entirely answers the purpose for 
which it was designed, that of aiding the untried letter-writer in arranging 
and expressing his own thoughts — which is far better than supplying him 
with a model in those of others. It presents to the view, a highly interest- 
ing and amiable family of young persons, variously advanced in the capac- 
ity and habit of epistolary composition, — constantly stimulated and aided by 
a high-minded, judicious, and affectionate father, whose aim seems to be, 
nearly in the words of the poet, —‘ to point to better ’ things, ‘ and lead the 
way.’ We recommend it to every parent who has children willing to be 
instructed. The information it contains is ample — clothed in an interest- 
ing and simple style, which would charm most young readers. 

f we could feel willing to find a fault, we should add that there are one or 
twotrifling things which the author probably overlooked, but which she would 
be the first to wish corrected. She beautifully and justly recommends 
throughout, an exact adherence to truth, as far as it is compatible with a 
proper degree of politeness ; — but in one instance when Henry asks in 
what manner notes of invitation may be refused, Mr Price, after stating 
various forms for pleading previous engagements, business, &c — adds — 
‘ If you have no hindrance but want of inclination, you can say ‘‘ you are 
much obliged for Mr polite invitation, and regret that you cannot have 
the pleasure of accepting it.’ Surely the words obliged, regret, and plea- 
sure, need not ail be used, if we really refuse from want of inclination alone. 
We think this only an accidental error —if it may be called one, — which 
does not detract in the least from the value and beauty of the volume. We 
wish itentire success, and should have been right glad of so efficient an aid 
in our own days of childish composition. 

The work is ornamented with a beautiful frontispiece, drawn by Wier, 
Professor of Drawing at West Point Military Academy, and engraved on 
steel, by []lman. 


MANUEL FOR THE USE OF VIsITORS TO THE FALLS oF NIAGARA. By 
Joseph Wentworth Ingraham. 


The above work is just published: it evinces great industry in the writer, 
and a degree of devotion to his subject but little short of — idolatry, we 
were going to say, — only we think him too pious to fall into such asin, even 
before the majesty of the Falls. But we must say that we do not think he 
has added any majesty to his subject. The work will be useful to those 
who wish for a Guide-book, when visiting this Wonder of the world. 


To CorrEsPonpDeENTs. — Articles from S. F. W. in our next. Many 
thanks for the favor. ‘ Kindred Graves’ in our next. Also ‘ The Freed 
Bird.” Many books and articles are before us, which we have not had time 
toexamine. The EnGravine will appear in our next number. 


PRINTED BY 1. R. BUTTS, CORNER OF WATER AND DEVONSHIRE 8T. 
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